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Although I called: "Death is thy touch to thee."
Take then what sullenly thy heart desired,
Thy death.   But I take final leave of thee;
It is the last farewell, fore'er the last,
I bid thee now, my husband.   Eare thee well!
Kemembering all the joys of bygone days,
In all the anguish that enshrouds us both,
In all the sadness which the future bodes,
I still say, fare thee well, 0 husband mine!
A fate of sorrow darkening looms for thee,
Yet be prepared to meet thy stern decree,
In suffering stronger than thou wast in deed.
And if thy anguish greater than thy strength,
Let my surpassing woe console thee still,
For I have done what thou hast merely borne.

Like Sappho's final note of resignation, Medea's last
words are:

"Bear, suffer, and atone."

It would scarcely be profitable to trace in this place the
relationship between Grillparzer's drama and the Medea
of Euripides. Both retain their hold on the reader and
spectator by an appeal to the primal emotions which defy
age and custom. An American student of Grillparzer, Mr.
William Guild Howard, of Harvard University, justly
remarks that "it may be doubted whether of the many
dramas in European literature treating the fate of Jason
and Medea, the first, that of Euripides, is not, next to
Grillparzer's, the least antiquated." Leaving aside the
multitude of lesser dramatists who have tried to modern-
ize the story of the golden fleece, one is tempted to com-
pare Grillparaer's "Medea" with that of Oorneille, a work
which, with all its shortcomings, did not deserve the fatenk'st it not, it ne'er has been \e, king!   At stake are Jife and fate!
